FEATURES   OF  HUMAN BEHAVIOUR        HI
facts and the figments of our imaginations are alike mental
events; and it is only by experience and by the confirming of
one sense by another that we are eventually able to infer that
behind the facts there is an external world, while behind the
fancies there is no such world. When the child has begun to
grasp this distinction he frequently asks of a story, "Is it
true?" but the experienced story-teller knows that he is
equally well satisfied to listen either to a true tale or to a fairy-
story. The question is probably to be interpreted as, "Into
which world am I to fit this story, the world of fact or the
world of fancy?" When he gets his answer he switches on
the relevant set of ideas, applying the standard of rigorous
truth only to the * true * story.
In a similar fashion he learns to keep apart the two worlds
of reality and fantasy in his own life. When incongruities
come along he will frequently solve uie clash of ideas by an
ingenious * fib.' Thus the small boy already mentioned, when
asked whether he had ever seen one of his creatures, in an
unguarded moment replied in the negative. His questioner,
pursuing his advantage, asked, "Then how do you know what
he does? " The child, however, triumphantly closed the discus-
sion by replying glibly, "Because I had a letter from him, and
I have torn it up."
We did not, at the beginning of our discussion, attempt to
define play or to distinguish it from work: such a definition
and a distinction are indeed somewhat difficult. No doubt
we may say that work is something we have to do, while play
is something that we can do if we like; that work is activity
pursued for an end beyond itself, while play has no such end.
Yet such statements do not get to the root of the matter. The
enthusiastic teacher, for example, pursues his work for its own
sake, finding in it the realization of his highest self. We might
say that his work is like play, were not such a statement
liable to be misinterpreted by the critics of the teaching pro-
fession. On the other hand, for the boy at a public school who
is driven from his hobby to compulsory games play is remark-
ably like work. The truth of the matter is that the distinction"
lies not in the activities themselves, but in the attitude of the